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one to help me in any way. But I always keep 
my word. I finished the book in the time 
promised. It filled a gap, and supplied the 
need. I had done my best under the circum- 
stances; I did not consider the book as of any 
importance, and I have been more than sur- 
prised at the more than friendly reviews it has 
received, except from The Times and Modern 
Language Notes. 

Chaelotte Cabmiohael Stopes. 

Hampstead, London. 



The Second Maid's Tbaqedt 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — My attention has been called to an 
article by Mr. Watson Nicholson in Modern 
Language Notes for February, 1912, which 
contains a most kind and appreciative notice 
of my edition of the Second Maiden's Tragedy 
prepared for the Malone Society in 1909. I 
quite agree that the ascription of small altera- 
tions and deletions is a difficult and uncertain 
task, and my chief concern was to argue 
against the wholesale and indiscriminate ascrip- 
tion of such to the censor, which had been the 
practice of previous writers. I think for my 
own part that we have had enough of 'psy- 
chology' in palaeographical matters. The ink 
in which Buc signed is rather distinctive in 
color, and though I admit, of course, the ab- 
stract possibility of his having used two ink 
pots, I think it is uncritical to ascribe to him, 
on grounds of mere plausibility, alterations 
which are obviously in a different ink from 
that of his signature. Some alterations are 
certainly his, some are certainly the author's; 
there is a residue which I should be quite 
willing to leave unascribed. 

Mr. Nicholson mildly rebukes me for omit- 
ting all mention of certain blue pencil marks 
in the manuscript. There are no blue pencil 
marks in the manuscript that I can see. There 
are a number of marks in ordinary lead pencil 
— obviously the work of some modern reader 
or editor. 



Mr. Nicholson also remarks that the five 
slips of paper containing alterations are 'in 
a different handwriting' from the text — at 
least I suppose he means different from the 
text. If he will kindly look at the facsimiles 
in my edition he will, I think, be able to con- 
vince himself that this is an error. The writ- 
ing, though showing some variation, is un- 
doubtedly the same. 

W. W. Greg. 

London, England. 



Powlert: An Unexplained Folk-song Wobd 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — I have never met with the folk-song 
The Three Jovial Huntsmen, except in R. 
Caldecott's Picture Book No. 1 (F. Warne & 
Co.). It is a variant of The Three Huntsmen, 
not so good a song, of which words and music 
are given, No. 224, of English Fotk-Songs for 
Schools, by S. Baring-Gould and Cecil J. 
Sharp (1906?). The Three Huntsmen is a 
song of six 8-line stanzas. The Three Jovial 
Huntsmen, with quite different words, is writ- 
ten in sixteen stanzas, which run in pairs ; the 
metre is the old undivided Alexandrine, in 
iambics, with refrain. The song relates how 
the rustic huntsmen ran to earth, in turn, a 
"tatter't boggart in a field," a "gruntin' 
grindin' grindlestone," a "bull-calf in a pin- 
fold," a "two-three children leaving school," 
a " fat pig smiling in a ditch," and " two young 
lovers in a lane." The last stanza is, 

Then one unto the other said, This huntin' doesn't 

pay; 
But, we'n powler't up and down a bit, and had a 

rattlin' day. 

Look ye there! 

The word powlert has escaped the editors of 
both The New English and The Century dic- 
tionaries. Wrighf s English Dialect Dictionary 
gives "powlert, ppl. adj. Lancashire," and de- 
fines it as "knocked about; also, figuratively, 
distressed, broken down, impoverished." Two 
quotations are cited, one from the songs of 
Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire poet (1866, edi- 
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tion of 1871), and the other from one of the 
voluntary readers, G. H. Brierley, of Cardiff, 
from Jingo and Bear (1878). 

Randolph Caldecott published, in 1878, Cow- 
per's The Diverting History of John Gilpin 
and The House that Jack Built; in 1879, 
Goldsmith's An Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog and The Babes in the Wood; in 1880, The 
Three Jovial Huntsmen and Sing a Song of 
Sixpence, issued in one volume, by George 
Routledge and Sons. 

Warne's B. Caldecott's Picture Booh No. 1 
is without date, but evidently later. It con- 
tains John Gilpin, the Elegy on the Death of 
a Mad Dog, and The Three Jovial Huntsmen, 
all illustrated in color and black and white. 
Caldecott was attracted towards the quaint and 
old-fashioned in manners and costume, and 
drew horses and dogs and hunting scenes with 
the enthusiasm of a sportsman. The eighteenth 
century, especially the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century out-of-doors lives again in his 
spirited drawings. It was the spell of the 
eighteenth century that led Caldecott to com- 
bine in his Picture Books an eighteenth cen- 
tury poem, with an old song or old folk-lore 
rime. He pictures The Three Jovial Hunts- 
men in eighteenth century costume, blowing 
French horns, in illustration of the line, 

An' they hunted, an' they holloM, an' they blew 
their horns also. 

Sir Walter Scott, in the hunting scene of 
The Bride of Lammermoor (Lucy Ashton was 
Janet Dalrymple, a bride of 1669), mentions 
" the French horn, which was then always used 
for the encouragement and direction of the 
hounds," as if the use of the French horn in 
hunting had gone out, or was going out, when 
he wrote the romance, in 1829. Henry Black- 
burn says nothing in his Memoir of Caldecott 
(1886) as to where Caldecott got The Three 
Jovial Huntsmen for a subject. He tells us, 
however, that in 1878, two years before he 
illustrated it in a Picture Book, Caldecott ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy an oil painting 
of the three huntsmen riding home in evening 
light. I have never seen this painting, but 



the last color print of B. Caldecott's Pictur4 
Booh No. 1 is a quaintly winsome picture of 
the three huntsmen riding home in " the setting 
of the sun." 

Whatever the source of the folk-song, The 
Three Jovial Huntsmen, it is a North Country 
song, very likely, like Caldecott, Lancashire- 
born. There are two other North Country 
words in it: ' grindlestone,' occurring in the 
thirteenth century metrical romance of Gawain 
and the Green Knight, used by Ben Jonson in 
Love's Welcome at Welbech, 1633, and now 
dialectic (Whitby and Chester) ; and ' bog- 
gart,' a scare-crow, used by Charlotte Bronte, 
in Shirley (1849). 

The verse of The Three Jovial Huntsmen, 
the undivided Alexandrine, in iambics, is one 
of the lyric measures of Sir Philip Sidney, in 
Astrophel and Stella (1591, but written be- 
fore 1582). 

Certainly, the curious word powlert is older 
than the seventies of the nineteenth century. 
It has set itself most happily in English, in 
this fine old hunting song, which inspired the 
kindly, joyous art of Randolph Caldecott. 



Maey Augusta Scott. 



Smith Ootttge. 



Tennyson's Silence 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies: — As everyone knows, Tennyson pub- 
lished his first independent volume of poetry 
in 1830, and his second in 1832. He then re- 
mained silent for ten years, publishing no 
book until 1842, and printing in the interval 
only two fugitive poems, St. Agnes and the 
stanzas Oh! that 'twere possible, both of which 
appeared in miscellanies in 1837. Tennyson 
was a free man during this decade ; he had no 
professional occupation, and spent his time 
writing verse, which he resolutely refused to 
publish, though besought by his friends to do 
so. Many reasons have been advanced for this 
strange silence; it is probable that the hostile 
criticism which his second volume received 



